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HISTORIC MAHOGANY 


FOREWORD 


Since its introduction into England by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1597, 
Mahogany has had an influence on the design of furniture such as no 
other wood has enjoyed; for no other wood permits the wide range 
of creative form, none has the beauty, permanence and stability, none 
possesses the infinite variety of figure and grain of Mahogany. 

“The Royal Wood,” it was called by the master craftsmen of long 
ago; so is it called by master craftsmen today; so will it be called by 
the master craftsmen in the “today” of our children. 

It is the purpose of these pages to tell you of the characteristic 
forms and designs of a few of the immortals—of Chippendale, Hep- 
plewhite, Sheraton in England, of the three individual types devel- 
oped in our Colonial period; to trace the influence of these men and 
designs in modern furniture and to look with you into the future of 
this most glorious, most intimate and most individual wood— 

-.. THE MASTER WOOD: OF THE AGES... . 


HISTORIC 


i) 


CHIPPENDALE, 1708-1779 

Tas elder Chippendale came to London just before the death 
of George I, in 1727, and began making furniture founded 
upon the fashions set by Queen Anne. He was accompanied 
by his son, also named Thomas who, absorbing the French 
taste of the Louis XV period, became the “Great Chippen- 
on oe dale.” Chippendale’s first designs were published in 1753. 

His famed book,T he Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’ s Director, 
came out in 1754. This was the first furniture catalog and ,. 
sold for the equivalent of $16.00 a copy, an unprecedented 
price for a book in Georgian times. Eighty cabinet makers i 
subscribed for the book, which accounts for the widespread 
influence of his models. 

Chippendale loved: Mahogany. He writes: “ My Ma- pee 
hogany ribband-backed chairs which, if I may speak with- ~ Foor 
out vanity, are the best I have ever seen, or perhaps have ever made” — 
His use of Mahogany was due to an historical incident. Walpole, 
then prime minister of England, removed the duty on Mahogany 
logs in 1733, from which date Mahogany became the fashion to the 

exclusion of other woods among the Master Furniture Build- 

¢/ ers, Chippendale, Adam, Hepplewhite, Sheraton and our own 
) Colonial builders, foremost among whom was Duncan Phyfe. 
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Chippendale specialized on chairs, although he also built 
beds,secretaries, desks, tables, cabinets, settees—every kind of 

Cabriole or futniture—all of which were made of Genuine Mahogany. 
Bandyse ‘To understand properly the beauty of Chippen- 
dale, it is necessary to bear in mind the influences which guid- 
ed his genius. His first efforts were directed toward the some- 
what cumbersome and severe Gothic reproductions, common 
in Queen Anne’s reign and in the short reign of George I. 
There followed a period in which French motives ruled and 
still later came an unprecedented demand for Chinese design, #6 Foot 
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due to the popularity of a book published by Sir William 
Chambers on the architecture of the Flowery Kingdom, 
following the opening by Marco Polo of trade relations 
with China. The Court and English nobility went mad 
over Chinese designs, and Chippendale, with rare aban- 
don, affected the use of the pagoda, the ball, dragon and 
Loe mandarin. 

There are certain elements of construction which 
are found in all Chippendale and in all accurate re- 
productions of his characteristic styles. The splats 
%  aWNS (the back rails of Chippendale chairs) always extend 
Laie h inforcing and strengthening the back 
Besta? Sock Giet to the seat, reinforcing an strengthening the back, 
Earl peofChair Back while the backs of Hepplewhite and Sheraton chairs 
are above the seat. The seats are square cornered, 
tapering straight toward the back, of adequate size 
and unusually well upholstered. 

Legs of Chippendale furniture are of many types: 
they are straight and square or cabriole (bulging out- 
* ward) and in the Chinese designs are reeded (carved 
into a semblance of three reeds tied together). The 

feet may be the familiar claw and ball, dolphin, 
scroll, hoof, leaf, plain—in fact, any one of an 
infinite variety of forms. fe! 

In construction, Chippendale chests of 
drawers (forerunners of our present dressers 
and bureaus) are characterized by gracefully 

swelling fronts and sides and occasion- 
ally have serpentine fronts. 

The tops of Chippendale furniture vary. Many of his 
chairs are bow shaped or curved, while desks and drawer 
chests show scrolls or broken pediments. They arealso square 
and swan-necked. pag Free” 


Scroll Foot 


Splat Back Chair 


China Closet 
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Dk asec abounds in intricate carving. He om: employed 


os 
(}! 


mlb die 


) tectural designs, always 
characterized by a bold- 
ness and freedom that 


gave his work marked pope’ 


individuality and 
pO character. d i“) dy N 
Gothic lehioned Three-backed Settee—typically Chippendale 
HEPPLEWHITE 


Very little authentic biographical information is available on George 
Hepplewhite. It is known that he was apprenticed to one Gillow at 

Lancaster and that he later carried on his business in the 

Parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate. That he amassed a com- 

fortable fortune is reasonably certain from his will which 
was filed shortly after his death in 1786. The best 
reference to his designs is found in ten of his de- 
signs published in The Cabinet Makers’ London Book 
of Prices, issued in 1788. 

As contrasted with the massiveness and elaboration of Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite style was characterized by lightness, delicacy and 
grace, relying for artistic effects more on lines and inlay work than on 
carving. In this respect his efforts bear resemblance to Sheraton, ex- 
cept that the latter, as will be shown, believed and proved 
that straight lines properly correlated could be made to ex- 
press the highest art. 

For decoration, Hepplewhite trusted largely to inlays of wi 


Snake Foot 


fancy, exotic woods, wrought into designs that included fes- 
toons of wheat ears, pointed ferns and the feathers of the 
Prince of Wales. Occasionally he made use of paint. His Foo . 
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work in that line has not survived extensively be- 
cause of the perishability of paintunderthe every- o 
day usage to which furniture is subjected. 
Hepplewhite lavished great ingenuity on the 
design of chairs and it is through this that he is Nid 
best known. While there is some doubt whether 4% #/a oration 
he originated the shield back there is no question but that his use of 
it was always effective and artistic. He has been credited, too, with 
originating the winged chair in which the sides are carried to the 
same height as the back. 
Perhaps the widest divergence between the de- 
signs of Hepplewhite and that other master chair 
builder, Chippendale, was in the leg. Hepplewhite 
abandoned the heavy square and cabriole types, with 
considerable carving, in favor of a slender, plain, fluted 
or reeded leg tapering to a spade foot, which he grad- 
ually developed into the “‘spider leg’ of the late 18th 
Century, extensively used not only for chairs but for 
tables and sideboards. Hepplewhite designs there- 
fore have an appearance of fragility although they 
are as arule structurally sound. 
Inaddition to chairs he attained great excellence 
in the design of seats for the tall, narrow Georgian 
sash windows with which the architecture of his 
period abounded. These seats had ends rolling out- 
ward, but no backs. Despite this handicap his pro- 
ductionsare artistic and beautiful in their simplicity. ”inged Head Rese 
Hepplewhite did not follow the accepted forms in sideboard de- 
sign, but rather reverted to the earlier type of 
side table, exquisitely formed with undulating 
front, slender spade-footed legs and delicate in- 


Serpentine Front lay or carving. 


Shield Back 
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ae So, too, his beds did not have the heavy, elaborately 
carved work characteristic of the times but with their 
graceful carved or fluted pillars were marvels of the 
cabinet maker’s art. 
The smaller pieces from the hand of / 
Hepplewhite are much prized. These in- 
clude urn-shaped knife boxes of superb de- 
7 tail, inlaid tea caddies, delicate, almost lacy, 
Hoppentite Cir fire screens with slender shaped poles and 
small dads inlaid with beautiful woods in exquisite 
designs. 

At its best Hepplewhite’s taste was so fine, so distinc- Knife Ura 
tive and yet so modest and so sufficient that it was really genius. In 
spite of the fact that so little is known of the man, Hepplewhite’s 
influence on modern furniture design is great. This is due partially 
perhaps to the simplicity and correctness which are well adapted to 
modern manufacturing methods, but due even more to the loveliness 
of conception, originality of thought and perfection of detail that 
make him one of the immortal master craftsmen. 

That he worked largely, nay almost exclusively, in Mahogany 
conveys better than any word he might have spoken to us his love for 
and appreciation of this MASTER WOOD OF THE AGES. 


SHERATON 


LP eas: ‘Tuomas SHERATON was the last of the great 
= == English wood-working designers. Born in 

1751, he came to London as a lad, and in 
1791 published his memorable work The 
Cabinet Maker's and Upholsterer’s Drawing 
Book, consulted today by furniture designers 
all over the world. 


Early sype of Sheraton Desk 
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Chippendale and Hepplewhite agreed with the Artist Hogarth 
that the line of beauty was a curve. Sheraton realized the construc- 
tional value of the 
straight lineand yield- 
ed to the Egyptian in- 
fluence brought about 
_ by the greatly increas- 
ed. knowledge of the 
Art and Architecture 
of that mysterious land in consequence of the thorough exploitation 
of it by the then General Bonaparte. 

Sheraton’s furniture is therefore noted for lightness and grace ob- 
tained by the harmonious and perfectly proportioned combinations 
of undeviating lines. 

Sheraton was self-taught, but he early became interested i in geom- 
etry and the first part of his classic, The Drawing Book, is filled with 
complicated problems, worked out with much refinement, which he 
applied to his furniture and in the decoration of rooms. 

He was constantly at war with himself. Sheraton the designer, 
could not reconcile his views with Sheraton the lay prrachets which 
he became early in life. Owing to the demands 
of the times, he used mythological subjects for 
decoration, such as Venus and Adonis and fat _ 
little cupids. This caused him sorrow and he (Rl 
was wont to explain to his flock that he regret- 
ted having to use “heathen gods” —but pub- 
lic taste demanded it. 

More than that of any other man, Shera- 
ton’s influence is seen in the furnitureof today. 


Facsimile Signature 


: 2 Sheraton Desh, Bo 
He built the first twin beds, the first roll-top neater 


desk. If he had never made a reputation as a cabinet-maker and de- 
signer, he would have been famous as a mechanic, 
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Sheraton reveled in concealed drawers, washstands that, when 

folded up, became cabinets, bedroom furniture 
disguised as book-cases or writing stands. He 
designed rooms and furniture for the Prince 
of Wales, afterward George IV, and for the 
noblemen of the Court, wherein he worked 
out many of his great ideas free from the com- 
pelling necessity of economy. 

In order to understand and niche 

Ladies’ Dressing Table with Sheraton furniture, it must be remembered: 

brass rail, 1796 that, while Sheraton was given to the use of 

the straight line, nevertheless his cabinet work is a little more elab- 

orate than Hepplewhite. He used fabrics of more harmonious color- 

ing than any of his competitors and, in his figure details and the use 

of metal and ceramic plaques, there is a distinct leaning to the kevin 
of Louis XVI. 

_ It will be noted that the Sheraton chairback is usually in straight 
lines, supported by a bottom rail. Occasionally Sheraton used a shield 
back, but the top line is always sharp and straight. ° 

Sheraton sideboards usually have brass rails around the top, 
against which dishes rest. He used carved 
urns and vases for panel decorations. The 
interiors of his sideboards were filled with 
shelves, drawers, boxes and small conven- 
iences. Some have convex or curved-in 
corners. 

In the doors of Sheraton bookcases and 
secretaries will be found the vase and oval 
design in the center, with traceried curves, beautifully proportioned 
to the size and shape of the panel. 

Sheraton had a wonderful liking for Mahogany. His Drawing 
Book is filled with allusions to this “royal wood.” 


A Characteristic Sheraton Table 
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He repeatedly speaks of the desirability of Mahogany because it 


will not shrink nor warp and praises unstintedly its beauty of pattern 


and grain. Many of the long straight lines in Sheraton furniture are 
adorned with marquetry and inlay work. He used , 
tulipwood and satinwood for this purpose and orig- 
inal pieces are in existence in which the dull yellow 
of the satinwood gleams like gold from the tie, Ul 
mellow undertone of the Mahogany in which it lies, 

Sheraton was not a good business man. He died 
poor, but his enduring fame came from the true 
genius of the man and his ability to understand the , 
beautiful when there were but few standards by S| 

. inlay of satinwood 
which good taste could be measured. 

His furniture today brings extraordinary prices. A Sheraton side- 
board sold recently in a London auction room for $4,500. Sheraton 
sold the sideboard for three pounds, or fifteen dollars, the original bill 
being a with the piece. There was not a crack nor check in the 
sideboard, although it had been in constant use since 
1803. Age had deepened its Mahogany panels to the 


and mortises were as tight and strong as when it was 
built over a century ago. 

Of course, Sheraton worked almost exclusively in 
Mahogany, and Mahogany alone embodies the spirit 
of the old master who built for posterity, and in the 
building left the following comments: 


Formality and severity 


of a typical “Of all woods, Mahogany is the best suited to 


Sheraton Secretary 3 e 
furniture where strength is demanded. It works u 
g P 


easily, has a beautiful figure and polishes so well that it is an orna- 
ment to any room in which it may be placed.” 

‘Other woods, formerly used for cabinet work, are quite laid od 
since the introduction of Mahogany.” 


color of fine old sherry wine, but the tenons, dowels 
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MAHOGANY IN COLONIAL DAYS 


Srowness of transportation, lack of communication, pride of local- 
ity, differences in temperament, and individuality in forms of wor- 
ship all combined to produce sharp lines of demarkation in the 
manner of living, habit of thought and material wealth 
between the colonists of Virginia settled in 1607 by the 
English, New York settled in 1613 by the Dutch and 
New England settled in 1620 by the Puritans. These 
influences produced three schools of artistry in Colo- 
nial furniture design and building. 

; Virginia and Maryland were settled by aristocrats. 
SA happy combination of climate and soil enabled them 
Ans, to establish and maintain a generous style 
of living unknown elsewhere among the 
colonists. Houses were bigger, there was more window 
space, interiors were more lavish and furniture, there- 

fore, was more elaborate than in the North. 
Probably the most distinctive form of Colonial fur- 
niture was evolved during the presidency of Thomas 
Jefferson. It was a development of the late Empire, 
due to the influence of Latrobe, who had been ap- Be oe er 
pointed architect of public buildings in Washington. Furniture 
builders fell under the spell of Egyptian and Roman symbolisms of 
victory, the dignified classical appeal of David and the highly ornate 
influence of the Adams. These effects are still apparent in the South 
where Doric and Corinthian pillars are found in front 

of every “great house.” 

It is the development of this period which is, after 
all, most truly ‘‘Colonial.” Classic styles had been 
modified; good taste was at high water mark and the 

Greular Table, 1700 Old Mahogany buffets, sideboards and bureaus of the. 
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Jeffersonian period are most truly American and 
represent what is best and most artistic in the 
“ Mahogany School”’ of this country. 

Comfort and a sort of massive dignity char- 
acterized the household appointments and fur-_ }j 
niture of the early Dutch settlers. Their linen 
cupboards or “Kas” were beautifully carved and C 
their sturdy “settees” and armchairs are men- "me Dab 1740 
tioned in Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 

Swift trading schooners brought Mahogany logs from Barbados 
and San Domingo, to be made into magnificent four-poster bed- 

steads, dining-room tables and chests of drawers by artisans 
whose work never has been surpassed. 

With the coming of English supremacy, styles changed 
and much of the furniture made in New York and Philadel- 
phia was constructed after the designs of the great English 

Mahogany furniture builders, modified and made simpler by artisans 
Candlestick + ho, in many instances, learned their trades abroad. 

Among the greatest of Colonial furniture builders was Duncan 
Phyfe, who had a little shop at No. 35 Partition Street (now Fulton 
Street), New York. Phyfe’s best work was after the Empire school. 
He paid extravagant prices for choice Mahogany logs and examples 
of his dining-room tables with brass tipped, convex 
spreading legs, as well as his famed lyre-backed 
chairs are eagerly sought today. 

Rush-bottomed chairs, chairs of turned wood- 
work, with five and six splats, deep rockers with Ni 
back-slanted seats, “pineapple” bedsteads, side- | |} 
boards with Doricand Corinthian columned fronts, ]Y 
claw and ball legs and with quaint knife urns, are | 
all found in later Colonial styles, common in New 
York and vicinity. Dressing Table 


\ 
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Old wills are existent dating back to 1780, in which 
“my carven mahoganie bedstead” is bequeathed as a 
rare and precious belonging. 

New England attracted more skilled artisans than 
2| the other colonies. Joiners, cabinetmakers and carvers 
produced an infinite variety of high class furniture. Very 
little was imported and a great deal of New England fur- 
niture found a ready sale throughout the colonies from 
1700 to the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 

New styles, as well as replicas of Chippendale, Hep- 
plewhite and Sheraton, appeared in American homes 
almost as soon asin the English shires. 
Chairs, sideboards and tables of Hep- 
art plewhite design in particular, were fa- 
Grandfather's Clock VOred by the colonists. 

a ae Mahogany for stair railings, spindles 
and treads, plate rails, base-boards, cornicesand heavy @ Table, 


furniture became general i in 1750. Wall-paper was ad- al 
vertised for sale in 1745. Connecticut workmen became famed for 
chests, chests of drawers and later for high and low boys. Plymouth 


mare es Providence tables were much in vogue. 


Styles changed with influence abroad; Colo- 
nial chronology begins with James I, and we find 
evidences of Jacobean, Queen Anne and the long 
Georgian periodsall exemplified in the Colonial fur- 
niture of New England that has come down to us. 

It is well to remember that Southern, Dutch 
and New England builders all expressed their ar- 
tistry largely in Mahogany, because it was early 
realized that no other wood combined to such a 
See marked degree beauty of tone and figure with 
Mirror Frame, r790 ‘ability to withstand wear. 
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-THE ANTIQUE OF TOMORROW 


It is not found in a museum; it 
is used, every day, in your home. 


Waar does an antique mean to you? To the student and the ar- 
chaeologist, a piece of furniture that has survived the passage of time 
is simply an antique. Something that has lasted for centuries—a ma- 
terial evidence of the work of people long since dead. Something to be 
studied and written about—something to be looked at in a museum. 

But to us who love the beautiful, what visions are conjured up by 
a stately piece of old Mahogany—visions of courtly dames and gal- 
lant cavaliers—the lace and ruffles of two centuries ago. Perhaps you 
are the possessor of a grandfather’s clock that has been in the family 
for generations—a clock of which your ancestors were proud, but 
which means more to you than it ever could have 
to them. Or perhaps it is a dresser or a sturdy 
Colonial chair still in everyday use—still service- 
able—and more beautiful than when it was built 
many years ago. Would you have it now as a 
priceless possession if your forebears had not pur- 
chased with discretion and chosen the wood ever- 
lasting when they selected the furniture and woodwork that was to 
serve them and after them to serve you? 

The charm of Genuine Mahogany lies in its durability, longevity 
and its beauty, enhanced as the years slip by and generation succeeds 
generation. Genuine Mahogany is always in good taste. It is in style 
today just as it was in the days of Washington; just as it will be fifty 
years from now. Other woods have their vogue, come and go with 
whims of fashion, but Mahogany has ever been the “Royal Wood” 
—the aristocrat of them all. | 

Do you buy just for today or are you, by painstaking care, choos- 
ing furniture of imperishable Mahogany to grace your home and be 
treasured as heirlooms in the homes of those who come after? 
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Is it not worth while to consider this when you buy furniture? 
Genuine Mahogany is an investment in good taste. You can be sure 
that your childrén will cherish it, not only because it was yours, but 
for its own value—its beauty and its style. 

If Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton and the master cabinet- 
makers of our Colonial times had built their beautiful furniture out 
of imitation Mahogany we would know them by reputation only— 
not by examples of their work. You may rest assured that if you de- 
sire an interior in accordance with the best traditions of any of these 
your furniture must be made of Mahogany. For every one of the 
great furniture builders used Mahogany, because Mahogany alone 
expressed in beauty and durability all that was best in furniture and 
cabinet work. 

Having purchased Mahogany furniture, what is the background 
or setting that displays it best; that most truly reflects the charm and 
atmosphere that converts a house into a home? It is the soft ruddy 
tone of Mahogany used throughout for interior woodwork or in 
charmingly contrasting combinations with painted wood—such as 
Mahogany treads, handrails, and spindles with painted risers and 
stretchers for the stairs, or Mahogany doors and painted trim in the 
living room and elsewhere about the house. Could anything be love- 
lier than panels of quietly figured Mahogany, reflecting the welcome 
and hominess of the dining room? Mahogany woodwork adds to 
the individuality and good taste of any home, large or small. 

| The impression exists in some minds that Ma- 
hogany is a rare,expensive wood, difficult to obtain, 
a rs work and finish and therefore not available for any 
“mii but those of large means. The real truth is exactly 

to the contrary. Over fifty million board feet are 
imported annually. It costs but little more than 
other less beautiful, less durable cabinet woods. It 
works as easily as any other cabinet wood and more easily than many. 
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Because the tree is a giant, it produces large clear lumber and ve- 
neer that cut to advantage, thereby reducing waste and adding to the 
real economy of its use. It will take any finish that can be —— to 
any cabinet wood. Its even texture makes filling 
easy or, with many types of finish, unnecessary. 
Simple, inexpensive stains are recommended that 
do not so darken the surface as to obscure the fig- 
ure and prevent light from developing the full 
beauty of the wood, or color it so red that the 
finished work lacks the faintest resemblance to Mahogany. 

If properly stained, Mahogany assumes with age an indescribable, 
ruddy tone that has been likened to rare old sherry wine. Its surface 
is transparent and full of sunlight. These characteristics you have 
seen in the “Antiques of today” and, if you buy wisely, will be a 
characteristic of the “Antiques of tomorrow.” 

Just a word as to what Genuine Mahogany is. Considerable con- 
fusion exists because many woods that are in no sense Mahogany 
are being sold under trade names that include the word Mebane 
Among these are 

“East Indian Mahogany”—which is Padouk 

“White Mahogany”—which is Prime Vera 

“Hawaiian Mahogany”—which is Hawaiian Koa 

“Liberville Mahogany”—which is Gaboon 

“Philippine Mahogany’’—which is a collective name for 
several Philippine woods such as 
Tanguile, Bataan, Almon, Bag- 
tican, etc. 

None of these is Mahogany and should not be accepted or used 
as such. 

If you would protect yourself and be assured that what you buy 
is Mahogany, and not some other wood masquerading under a mis- 
leading trade name, you should insist that the seller guarantee and 
bill his product as Genuine Mahogany. 
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The sources of the Genuine wood as stated in our booklet 
STATELY MAHOGANY, are repeated here so that no misunder- 
standing may exist with reference to them: 


“Except for a small quantity in the Florida Everglades, unavail- 
able because of its location, no Genuine Mahogany grows in the 
United States and all that we have is imported from three widely 
separated tropical sources. The first of these is Mexico, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and other Central American States and parts 
of South America; the second is the Nigerian, Gold and Ivory coasts 
of West Africa; and the third is the West Indian Islands, principally 
Cuba and Santo Domingo. 


““Woods from no other sources are 
recognized as genuine in the trade.” 


The Mahogany Association offers its services to all Mahogany 
lovers, without charge. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention 
and be treated as a confidence. Any subject with relation to Mahog- 
any that interests you, interests the Association. It will be considered 
a privilege to give you all possible help or information on 


GENUINE MAHOGANY 


THE MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, INc. 


1133 Broapway, NEw York City 


A National Organization of Mahogany Producers 


